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General Electric is not one business, but an organiza- 
tion of many businesses, offering opportunities in virtual- 
ly all the professions. Here three G-E men brief the 
career-possibilities which the company offers to the 
technical graduate, the mechanical engineer, and the 
chemical engineer. 


TECHNICAL SPECIALISTS: MEET YOUR HOST 

M. M. Boring (Colorado), manager of the Technical Per- 
sonnel Division: It’s my job to contact young men with 
technical training who are interested in careers with Gen- 
eral Electric, and to start them on their way up through our 
training programs. Opportunities for them were never 
greater. This year we have hired more electrical, mechan- 
ical, and chemical engineers, and more chemists, metal- 
lurgists and physicists, than ever before. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
H. P. Kuehni, of the General Engineering and Consulting 
Laboratory: Much of my work has to do with such hurry-up 
calculating machines as the differential analyzer, the AC 
network analyzer, and the electronic digital computer. For 
the engineer with a bent toward mathematics, these ma- 
chines are opening up exciting possibilities in many prob- 
lems whose mathematical complexities, or sheer length, 
have heretofore discouraged investigation. 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER 

Gil Bahn (Columbia), graduate of the G-E Advanced Scien- 
tific Program: Graduation from this program poses an in- 
teresting problem to the chemical engineer. Which of the 
company’s diverse fields of endeavor offers the greatest 
challenge and opportunity? My own choice was in plastics, 
particularly the complex processes used in manufacturing 
synthetic phenol. I’m convinced it’s one of the most fascinat- 
ing tasks a young chemical engineer could tackle. 
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ioe further information about a BUSINESS CAREER with General Electric, write Business Training Course, 
Schenectady, N. Y.—a career in TECHNICAL FIELDS, write Technical Personnel Division, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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No tractor tire can pull unless it 
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hae cleans. Firestone Champions 
_ae OUTpull because they OUTclean. 
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The full-traction tread bars flare outward like 
etal- the moldboard of a plow and channel the soil 

out as the tire rotates and flexes. There are no 
trash-catching “bar-stubs.” 


The real test of a tractor tire is 

how it pulls when the going is 
tough. You can depend on Firestone 
Champions to OUTpull because their traction 
bars are built higher for a deeper bite, longer for 
a bigger bite, Triple-Braced for a stronger bite, 
and connected at the center for a full-traction 
bite — all-the-way-across-the-tread. 


Firestone Champions OUTIast 
because their Triple - Braced bars 
cannot wobble and wear, cannot 
Fd ! punch their way through the cord body like 
= _ umbraced bars. The higher, longer, stronger bars 
——_ of the Champion ride smoother, last longer. It’s 
| easy to see why Champions continue to give 
_ full-traction tread life long after other tires 

| have worn smooth. 


jen. * RUNS OW ONLY 12 LBS. AIR PRESSURE | 

segs aaa For a tire to give full traction, it needs not | 
| me PROVIDES FULL only a full tread, but also a tread that is in full 

=i TREAD CONTACT contact with the ground. By maintaining air 
— pressure at twelve pounds, Firestone lets the 
‘td whole tread come down to earth. The Champion 
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can run safely on such low air pressure because 




















its stronger tire body makes overinflation for | Pee TTR SSTONE 

ous. sidewall support unnecessary. You get surer DEALER, FIRESTONE STORE 

INFLATION footing, smoother going, longer full-traction OR IMPLEMENT DEALER 
RESULTS IN tread life. 








LIMITED TREAD 


CONTACT Listen to the Voice of Firestone 


every Monday evening over NBC | 


Copyright, 1948, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


The League's 
Out Front 


The Dairymen’s League Is “Out Front” Working To 


Keep Milk Prices In Line With Production Costs. 


DwrING the past six months, it hasn’t been 
easy to keep the milk price high enough to meet 
mcunting production costs. Criticism has been 
aimed at dairy farmers without any considera- 


tion fer the costs of milk production. 


Last month the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture said that next year the amount of milk 
and milk products per person will be the lowest 
they have been since the drought years of the 
mid-thirties. The Department of Agriculture 
also said that the number of cows in the country 
has been going down for five years while the 
human population has increased. The reason for 


lower milk production, said the Department of 


Agriculture, was the high costs which dairy 


farmers had to meet. 


That sort of thing is not always easy to ex- 


plain to the housewife whose contact with the 
milk business is limited to picking up a ottle 
of milk from her porch and paying the milk bill. 
That’s why it has been difficult to keep milk 
prices in line with production costs. That’s why 
it takes the strength of a milkshed-wide organi- 
zation. That’s why it takes farmers wirking to- 
gether in an organization like the Dairymen’s 
League to keep the milk price in line with the 
prices dairy farmers have to pay to produce 
milk. 

It has taken constant work and watchful- 
ness to gain the increases in the price of milk 
And 


gains, the 


that have been necessary. every time 


farmers have made Dairymen’s 
League has played a vital role in getting those 
gains for the dairymen in the New York Milk- 


shed. 


If you are not a member of the Dairymen’s League, join yith your 


neighbors now.and help keep dairy farming a sound, healthy business. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO'OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
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OUR COVER strikes a festive note this month, as pretty, Kansas 
reared, Ruth Hodgson gets acquainted with her Thanksgiving din- 
ner. Camera-men Gordon Rapp *49 and Wallace Rich °50 were on 
hand to record the scene for all posterity. 
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Up to Us 


Your new, and very green edi- 
tor had expected to launch _ his 
maiden editorial with a fiery attack 
on something bad and wicked, in 
true journalistic style. However, it 
was deemed the better part of wis- 
dom to let Sin run rampant for an- 
other month, in order to tell our 
faithful readers a little about the 
state of the Countryman. 

To declare the obvious, we’re a 
little behind schedule this fall. 
Labor-management strife, the high 
cost of living, and the chaos result- 
ing from the conversion of a cub 
reporter into an editor have taken 
their toll. By exerting copious 
amounts of blood, sweat and tears, 
we hope to soon have the train on 
the tracks again. 

We are well aware of the criti- 
cisms that have been directed at 
the Countryman in years past. Val- 
id as these complaints may be, we 
are nonetheless convinced that the 
44-year-old Countryman has won, 
and must maintain, its position as 
a respected and permanent institu- 
tion on our Upper Campus. 

Interested readers have deluged 
us with considerable advice on how 
we can improve the Countryman. 
We intend to follow it. You have 
asked for more humor, controversial 
articles on timely topics, and agri- 
cultural articles and stories of gen- 
uine reader interest. 

It’s UP to US to turn out the 
kind of magazine that you want to 
read. To the best of our ability we 
shall attempt to do so. It’s up to 
you, though to make your opinions 
and wishes known—and by sup- 
porting the Countryman, to make 
possible these desirable and long 
delayed reforms. 


—N.B. 
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Symbolic of farm and home pro- 
grecs for more than 20 years is our 
campus radio studio. At 12:39 p.m. 
daily the latest important farm and 
home rews is broadcast through- 
out the State by WHCU and Rural 
Radio Network. 
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At long last, the boys were com- 
ing home again—those that were 
left. The Allied Armies, after two 
bloody winters before Moscow, had 
seized the ruined Soviet capital and 
driven the remnants of the Russian 
Army over the steppes to the Ural 
Mountains. Meanwhile, Field Mar- 
shal Sir Philip Fletcher’s Expedi- 
tionary Force operating from the 
Near East had liberated Turkey, 
‘TransCaucasia and Northern Iran, 
and at a purely nominal expense of 
a million and a half men, had effec- 
tively terminated organized Soviet 
resistance on the southern battle- 
front. The juncture of this force 
with the German armies under 
Marshal Von Bock near Stalingrad 
brought to a conclusion the war on 
the European continent. 

Meanwhile, on the Asiatic front, 
Generalissimo Li Szi Cheng’s Chi- 
nese Nationalist armies had fought 
their way into the heartland of 
Soviet Asia, crippling the Russian 
plan of carrying on the struggle 
from the inner recesses of Siberia. 
The American-Japanese drive from 
the Pacific, which in its earlier 
stages had occupied Korea, Man- 
churia and the Maritime provinces 
of Siberia, had proven to be devoid 
of practical results. The Allied 
Eastern Command, hampered by 
rivalries and joint command of op- 
erations, had been persuaded by the 
exherbitant casualties to content 
itself with a purely holding opera- 
tion, while the war was broucht 
to a successful conclusion on the 
European and Near Eastern bat+le- 
fronts. 

Although Europe had made con- 
siderable strides toward economic 
recovery by 1964, thanks in large 
part to a succession of Amer‘can 
recovery programs, there was up to 
that time no major power outside 
of the United States which could 
stand as an_ effective bulwark 
against the ever present threat of 
Soviet expansion. 

The final crisis, which almost all 
had come to accept as inevitable, 
came precisely where it was ex- 
pected. Nonetheless, the Allied 
leaders found themselves in the 
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HOLOCAUST 


humiliating predicament of having 
to explain to their people why they 
were so elaborately unprepared to 
deal with a situation that had been 
so obviously deteriorating for a 
decade and a half. 

The Russians gained the early 
tactical advantage, exploiting the 
Allied lack of cohesion and maneu- 
verability to the fullest extent pos- 
sible. However the Allied air power 
and naval superiority was able to 
stem the Russian tide until united 
and equipped armies could meet 
the enemy on the basis of reason- 
able equality. 


Prelude 

The western democracies plus a 
score of lesser allies had been fev- 
erishly arming, planning, propa- 
gandizing and signing mutual assis- 
tance pacts against the inevitable 
D-Day. Relations between East and 
West had degenerated progressively, 
as futile conference after futile con- 
ference added to the prevailing feel- 
ing of frustration and ill will. 

Amid the charges and counter- 
charges, both sides vigorously built 
planes and guns, guided missiles and 
atom bombs, and fiendish new secret 
weapons. which’ were promptly 
stolen by the other country’s secret 
agents. 





“One of our cities is missing ... 


The elation felt by the Western 
Powers when Soviet Marshal Turg- 
achev fled from Russia, accomp- 
anied by his paramour and some 
up to the minute items of military 
information, was abated somewhat 
by the alarming disclosure that As- 
sistant Secretary of War Denton 
had been regularly funneling choice 
items of information to the Soviet 
authorities through a “neutral” for- 
eign consulate. 

An aroused and frightened Con- 
gress scathingly denounced the Ad- 
ministration as being criminally in- 
ept, and in sweeping legislation 
transferred control of our military 
planning from the civilian to the 
military arm of the government. 

Shaking aside such sentimentali- 
ties as possessed the civilian branch 
of the government, the military 
embarked on the very logical ex- 
pedient of arming our friends 
wherever they might be found. 
‘There were a few unpatriotic out- 
bursts against the arming of Japan 
and Germany again, but as a whole, 
the American people accepted with- 
out protest, the existing order of 
things. 

In February of 1965, the United 
Nations expelled the Soviet Union, 
the Ukraine and several of the more 


(Continued on page 15) 
























































































































This article continues the series 
written by Sylvia Colt, Country- 
man’s now famous foreign corres- 
pondent. Sylvia visited England for 
eight months last year and traveled 
the length and breadth of the island, 
working on farms and “just look- 
ing.” This description of scenes from 
English farm life was taken from a 
letter Sylvia dispatched direct from 
the front. 


“We hitch-hiked across the coun- 
try to Cornwall, an English version 
of the Riviera. We rode in style 
most of the way, sitting in the arm- 
chairs in the back of a furniture 
van. We watched the appearance 
of the country slowly change; the 
fields became smaller, the soil red- 
der, and the grass greener and more 
luxuriant. 

Cornwall provides the rest of 
England with truck garden produce 
most of the year. Vegetables reach 
maturity nearly a month earlier 
than they do in other parts of Eng- 
land. In addition to truck garden- 
ing, there is a high degree of diver- 
sified farming on small family units. 

We are visiting a family which 
lives on one of the hillside farms. 
The Lyne family inhabits a pleas- 
antly old-fashioned farm house, and 
directs its labors to the care of 
sheep, bullocks (fattening steers) 
and fowl. 

A typical autumn day begins 
with the sound of Mr. Lyne rousing 
his oldest son Matthew, as he brings 





Farming in Cornwall 


By Sylvia Colt 


each member of the family a cup of 
tea. This custom of tea in bed is 
quite typical and one which might 
well become popular in America. 
The beef-and-milk Red Devon cows 
are milked by whoever in the family 
is most energetic that particular 
day. 

By the time all the chores are 
done, Mrs. Lyne and her oldest 
daughter have breakfast ready. 
Both the stove and the open hearth 
in the scullery are used for prepar- 
ing the breakfast. A kettle of por- 
ridge hangs from a crane over the 
hearth. Beside it, on a chain, hangs 
another kettle containing hot water 
for washing dishes. In the corner 
of the scullery is a large cauldron, 
three and a half feet across, resting 
on a brick support. They are used 
for washing clothes, and are com- 
monplace all over England. 


Breakfast is hearty. Despite strict 
rationing, the farmers live quite 
well since they produce their own 
food. Porridge, an egg, fried pota- 
toes and plenty of bread with home- 
made jam, topped off with the in- 
evitable cup of steaming hot tea, is 
the usual fare. 


Threshing — Old Style 


This morning we are to help a 
neighbor with his threshing. When 
we arrive at his farm, a mammoth 
steam tractor is pulling the thresher 
into position. The stack we are 
threshing has been neatly thatched 
against the damp climate. The grain 
is usually stacked for about a month 
in this way so that it is given an 
opportunity to dry and age. 

We have quite a variety of work- 
ers. One neighbor has sent over his 
two Germans, husky fellows who 
work hard and are completely ac- 
cepted by the group. There is a 
land corps girl in her corduroy 
breeches and tan shirt. There are 
a number of Cornishmen wearing 
berets, breeches and knee boots. 
The Cornishmen talk little, and 
what they do say is hard to under- 
stand. Their inflection is not at all 
similar to ours. They sound as if 
they were in a perpetual state of 
amazed excitement, for their voices 






go up at the end of a sentence in- 
stead of down. It sounds strange 
at first, but after a few days you 
find even yourself falling into the 
same habit. 


“Tuck” at Eleven 

The group stops work about 
eleven for crib. In most parts of 
England, a morning break is the 
rule. In some parts, the break may 
be called “elevenses” or “tuck.” 
We sit and chat and munch a sand- 
wich, have a cup of tea, and in ten 
minutes are back at work, feeling 
surprisingly refreshed and rested. 

For dinner, the farmer's wife 
sends out a fine pot of hot Cornish 
pastries. These are like huge tarts 
except that they are filled with 
meat and potatoes instead of jam. 
To wash down the pastries there 
is, of course, tea, and in the autumn 
there is cider to supplement the 
“brew.” 

When the threshing is finished, 
most of the Lyne household returns 
to the homestead, but since it is 
market day, one of the boys (and 
1) head for Bodmin, a nearby mar- 
ket town, this particular instance 
to look for some young ewes or 
“two teeth” as the Lynes call them. 

Market towns are situated over 
most of England. The farmers bring 
their animals and other produce to 
market for sale or auction. On mar- 
ket day, the streets of even the large 
towns are filled with loudly bleating 
sheep and nervous cattle. Berets, 
breeches and boots are evidently 
market dress, for they are very 
much in evidence at the auctions. 

Finding no likely-looking ewes, 
we return home just in time for tea 
at 4:30. Afternoon tea is a magni- 
ficent spread; all sorts of jam tarts, 
jam splits, little mince tarts, and 
of course, bread. We make a con- 
coction called “thunder and light- 
ning” by spreading golden syrup 
and Cornish cream on bread. . 

We still have an hour of daylight 
in which a bit of plowing, hedging 
or repairing can be done. Turnips 
must be brought in for the cows 
and the manure must be taken out. 


(Continued on page 13) 
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I am a volunteer worker in the 
North Side Settlement House in 
Ithaca. At least, volunteer worker 
is what we are called by Professor 
Taitz of the Department of Rural 
Sociology at Cornell. In my estima- 
tion he is rubbing it in. I say that 
because he plays it the old army 
way. 

“The settlement house needs vol- 
unteers—you, you, and you, Miss 
Dutky will report to Mrs. Jones at 
the North Side House on Monday.” 

He added further—‘Since none 
of you are trained workers I don’t 
expect you to be highly successful. 
In fact—the one thing I want you 
to learn from your experience is that 
you do need training to do group 
work.” 

So every Monday afternoon Ellie 
Rose—another volunteer student, 
and I, go down to take charge of 
the little girls. It’s no cinch—and 
it’s no place for any person not in 
the best physical condition. Not 
that we beat them, but in order to 
cope with those energetic little ones 
a girl has to be in A-1 condition. 
Anything can happen—and in a 
grim sort of way, it does. 








Fiasco 

Ellie and I made the mistake of 
choosing nice quiet games that first 
day because the group was large 
and the room very small. Before we 
went down we sat and thought of 
all the games we had enjoyed years 
ago—games that would appeal to 
girls from six to thirteen years old. 
We thought of games like My 
Grandmother’s Trunk, Russian Gos- 
sip, and Bird, Beast or Fish, all 
nice quiet games. This was a hid- 
eous mistake as we learned very 
soon. These children had _ been 
cooped up in the classroom all day 
long, and they did not want to be 
quiet any longer. 

They showed their resentment in 
one way. They screamed and yelled, 
and in the confines of that little 
room they chased each other like 
crazy. You wouldn’t have believed 
it possible. We were at our wit’s 
end. 
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Frustration 


3--5 P. M. 
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Rose, one of the largest girls, tore 
past me chasing Anna, one of the 
smallest. I managed to catch them 
and holding them arm’s length 
apart, I told Rose to stop hitting 
Anna. That was no way to play. 
“And you,” I cried to Anna, “stop 
pinching Rose if you don’t want her 
to hurt you!” 

Both little girls just looked at me. 
Aw,” cried Anna, “let her go! We 
were havin’ fun. Let her chase me!” 
and before I could stop her, she 
reached out a grimy little paw and 
tweaked Rose. It must have hurt. 
Both tore out of my grasp and ran 
shrieking down the hall, which was 
out of bounds. 

Jeannette was trying to shut her 
best friend between the doors. A 
couple in the corner were really 
slugging it out. Rescue one and 
she’d chase another. I was just 
about exhausted when a little girl 
ran over to me and shouted above 
the din, “Te-chur! Anna can’t get 
out of the waste basket. Te-chur! 
Anna’s stuck!” 

“Oh fine- Let her stay,” I mut- 
tered heartlessly to myself. “That’s 
just one less I'll have to worry 
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by Regina Dutky 


about.” But humanitarian instinct 
winning out, I rescued her. 

It’s not so bad when the weather 
is nice, and we can play outdoors 
with them. They have a chance to 
let off steam in more active games. 
They jump rope or play baseball or 
kickball with the boys. We take 
part too, of course. That’s where I 
found out that I’m not as young 
and energetic as I used to be. 

But a worker, to be successful, 
would need more than A-1 physical 
condition or boundless energy. That 
certain intangible something called 
leadership ability is desirable. Or, if 
that is lacking, some special skill 
is needed—crafts or folk dancing, or 
a quick enthusiastic spirit that can 
make games the best fun. Under- 
standing and personal warm interest 
in each child 1s a must. These child- 
ren come from homes where more 
than just money is lacking. 

For example, Virginia comes to 
the settlement seeking release from 
a home where she, her mother and 
the other small children are brutally 
beaten by a bestial father. 


Mother 3-5 

A worker must replace the love 
and affection that is lacking in a 
home, with a sense of security. 
Lulu is a constant problem. She 
takes things. Anything—a piece of 
chalk, a paper doll, a book, a pair 
of scissors. She covets them. They 
are as necessary to her as bread to 
a starving man. Yet she isn’t denied 
material things at home. Her foster 
parents can’t understand it. She’s 
often sent back to return things. 
They fail to understand that it’s 
affection she’s starved for. Picture 
a small child growing up in a home 
where every day, in front of her, 
this conversation is heard, “We 
really don’t want her. Her mother 
didn’t, you know. Just left her with 
us. We treat her just like one of our 
own, of course,—gets everything 
she needs. We don’t want her, but 
what can you do? My own sister’s 
Ee 

What can you do? Indeed what 


(Continued on page 8) 





























































“The world is your cow, 

But you have to do the milkin’.” 

The world has an abundance of 
wealth and happiness, but you 
won't find it by merely waiting for 
it to come your way. As this old 
rural and 
happiness will come only from hon- 


adage implies, wealth 


est work, good will, and tolerance. 


No cow ever milk without 


gave 


milking. 





“The hen that lays, 
Is the one that pays; 
All the rest are roosters.” 

A hen that doesn’t lay eggs is of 
no more use to a poultryman than 
is a rooster, for it consumes expen- 
sive feed and brings no return. Cull 
them! 

* * * 

“You can’t judge a horse by its 
harness.” 

This proverb applies to people 
as well as to horses. Just as the har- 
ness is superficial and has no rela- 
tion to the value of a horse, neither 
can one judge a person’s character 
by his clothes and his outward ap- 
pearance. How true that is in agri- 
culture. 

* * ¥ 

These are but a few of the many 
hundreds of and rural 
sayings that have a great deal of 
wisdom packed into them, accord- 
ing to Dr. Harold Thompson, pro- 
fessor of American literature and 
folk literature at Cornell. Dr. 
Thompson, the author of Body, 
Boots, and Britches, is a recognized 
authority on folklore. 

Weather Lore 

One of the most common types of 
folklore are weather sayings, some 
of which are at least partially based 
on fact. 


proverbs 


“When the dew is on the grass, 

Rain will never come to pass; 

When the grass is dry at morning 
light, 


Rural 





by Fred Trump °49 


Look for rain before the night.” 
The first part is truer than the 
second. 
* * * 


“ 


In the morning mountains, in 
the evening fountains.” ‘The moun- 
tains are the huge, towering cumulus 
clouds that bring showers. 
* * * 
“When the clouds do weave, 
It will storm before they leave.” 
* * * 
“A wet May makes a barn full of 
hay.” 
* * * 
Planting Lore 
Planting superstitions are as num- 
erous as weather adages and are 
usually less reliable. Science has not 
proven conclusively whether moon 
lore is of any possible value. Do 
worms come to the surface of the 
soil and cultivate it more in the 
light of the moon? 
Many bits of advice on planting 
corn came from the Indians. 
“Plant ten kernels in each hill, 
One for the cutworm, 
‘Two for the crow, 
Three for the blackbird, 
And four to grow.” 
* * * 
“Plant corn when oak buds are 
the size of squirrel ears.” 
* * 
Horse Sense 
An old horse-trading rhyme goes 
like this: 
“One white foot buy it, 
Two white feet try it, 
Three white feet deny it, 
Four white feet and a snip on the 
nose, 
Take off its hide and give it to 
the crows.” 
The explanation is that white 
hoofs are usually soft and subject to 
breaking and infection. 





Gems 





“If a peacock could see his feet, 

He’d never brag about his tail.” 

“A hen full of common sense is 
worth a bushel of learning.” A hen 
full of common sense is one that 
lays eggs; eggs mean money in the 
farmer’s pocket, which is something 
that a bushel full of learning doesn’t 
always accomplish. 

* * * 

Readers, do you know other rural 
proverbs and 
some that other readers may not 
have heard before? You'll send them 
in to us? “Now you're diggin’ where 
there's ‘taters.” 


words of wisdom, 


FRUSTRATION 

Ninian hese wank 
can one do in two short hours one 
day each week—under the handi- 
caps which exist. 

Yes, Professor Taitz—I’ve learned 
my lesson. And well. But it didn’t 
take a term. Two short weeks could 
have convinced me. We do need 
training, and better facilities and 
smaller groups to work with. I’ve 
more too. It’s not a one 
way problem. These children have 
their needs too. They need affection, 


learned 


understanding, and stability that 
doesn't broken home. 
They need love and laughter in 
daily doses. What I am faced with 
two hours a week, is theirs for life. 
It is a bitter lesson. 


exist In a 





“Niftiest milking machine I’ve 
seen hereabouts, Mr. Simpkins.” 


‘THE CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 





Idiots 


Delight 


by Leslie Hahn 


During the past summer [ was 
considerably interested in Agricul- 
ture. | met with limited success, but 
not enough to madden me with joy 
and happiness. It takes a great deal 
of success to unscrew my reason and 
make it totter on its throne. 

Agriculture has a charm about 
it which I cannot adequately de- 
scribe. Every product of the farm is 
furnished by a kindly Mother Na- 
ture with something that loves it, so 
that it will never feel neglected. The 
watermelon, the squash and the cu- 
cumber are loved by the cinch-bug 
and the squash bug. The potato is 
adored by the potato bug, and the 
tomato is untiringly pursued by the 
amorous cutworm. No plant need 
ever be a wall flower. 

Karly in the season, | commenced 
to spade up my angle worms and 
other pets to see if they had sur- 
vived the rigors of winter. I found 
that they had. The potato bugs 
were a trifle sluggish at first, but as 
spring advanced and the ground 
warmed, they rapidly joined their 
more vigorous’ brethren. By May, 
every one of my bugs was doing 
splendidly. 

I was most concerned about my 
cut-worms. In April I hadn’t seen 
a single one, and a cold fear gripped 
my heart—Perhaps they had _ per- 
ished! 

Hlope 

Qne sunny morning later in the 
month, however, I saw a_ solitary 
cut-worm behind a 
cabbage stump, shake himself and 
painfully loosen his stiffened joints. 


emerge from 


I saw at once that common humani- 
tarian instincts required that I as- 
sist him. 

I searched every major work on 
\griculture to find out what farmers 
fed their cutworms, but without 
success. | read the farming reports, 
the Cornell Countryman and _ the 
encyclopedia, but they failed to 
throw any light on the subject. I 
was frantic. It was apparent that I 
was in danger of losing my one sur- 
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viving cutworm. My spiteful and 
sarcastic neighbors were of no as- 
sistance. Their cutworms had been 
killed during the winter, and in 
their jealousy they could not bear 
to see me get ahead. 





Suddenly a brilliant idea struck 
me. (I haven't yet recovered from 
the concussion.) It was this—The 
had wintered under a 
bage stalk. Doubtless he was fond 
of that type of cuisine. Acting upon 
this thought, | bought him two doz- 


worm cab- 


en cabbage plants. So fond was he 
morsels that he 
waxed prosperous, and persuaded 


of these delicate 


some of his relatives to emigrate 
from other farms. By late spring my 
cutworm colony had developed be- 
yond my wildest expectations. 
Disaster 

‘Then, one morning I noticed that 
a cabbage plant was still upright 
and unaffected. Day after day 
passed with no further ravages. My 
cutworms were gone! In a frenzy I 
spaded up my acreage, only to con- 
frm my worst fears. Love’s labor 
lest, I sadly turned from my ruined 
garden. Suddenly something stum- 
bled over my foot. It was mostly 
stomach but seemed to have ap- 
pendages on each corner. A more in- 
formed neighbor classified it as be- 
ing a Warty garden toad. This was 
the vandal that had wrecked my 
summer’s hopes and engulfed my 
helpless cutworm friends! 

As far as I am concerned, when 
a common ordinary toad, with a sal- 
low complexion and no intellect, can 
swallow up a summer’s work, its 
time to relinquish the joys of agri- 
cultural pursuits. 
























































































PHOTO 
FANS! 


Here is your chance to show the 
campus what you can do with your 
box or deluxe camera. The Cornell 
Countryman is sponsoring a cover 
contest from December 1 to March 
1. 

The winning entry will be used 
as a Countryman cover for a win- 
ter issue. 

Entries will be judged for their 
story-telling qualities and especially 
for their appeal to students in Ag 
and Home-Ec; their suitability for 
a cover are of prime importance. 

A prize of $5.00 and a 5-year 
subscription to the Countryman will 
be awarded to the winner, and $2.50 
and a 5-year subscription to the 
1unner-up. Judges will be Prof. W. 
B. Ward, Head of the Department 
of Extension Teaching and Informa- 
tion; and Prof. E. S. Phillips, Asso- 
ciate Prof. of Extension Teaching 
and Information; and_ Associate 
Prof. M. Phillips, Editor in Home 
Economics. 

RULES: 

1. The contest is open to all un- 
dergraduate students at Cornell 
University who are enrolled in the 
Fall Term, 1948, except for those on 
the Photography. Staff of The Coun- 
tryman, 

2. No limit on number submitted 
per individual. 

3. All prints must be 8 in. x 10 in.; 
glossy; black and white. 

4. Pictures may be submitted 

between Dec. 1, 1948 and March 1, 
1949. 
5. The name of the contestant, 
address, college and class must be 
submitted with each picture, as well 
as a short description of the entry, 
with names of people appearing in 
it. Also state what kind of camera 
was used. 

6. All entries become the proper- 
ty of the Countryman. 

7. For further information, con- 
tact Photography Editor, % Cornell 
Countryman, Roberts Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Hahn ’48 from Buffalo, 
N. Y., is pursuing his agricultural 
experience this fall, presumably to 
inquire more deeply into the life 
cycle of the cutworm. 





Leslie 
































































Introducing 





Rapp °49 


VIRGINIA STEELE 


Virginia “Ginny” Steele, is a 
petite and blonde damsel from 
Washington, D.C. Interest in the 
field of home economics, and Cor- 
nell’s reputation influenced Ginny 
to transfer in the fall of 1946 from 
Duke University’s College of Arts, 
to the College of Home Economics 
at Cornell. Ithaca’s unique climate 
was the only really disturbing fac- 
tor to Ginny when she arrived, but 
the passage of time, and constant 
association have managed to erase 
even the natural disapproval a 
Washingtonian would feel for Ith- 
aca’s ungenerous weather. 

Textiles and clothing are Ginny’s 
major interest, and many of her de- 
signs have been displayed in the 
textile and clothing show case. For 
summer experience she has worked 
as a sales clerk for a large clothing 
concern. During last year’s Farm 
and Home Week, Ginny’s demon- 
stration of weaving techniques was 
a familiar sight to the many folks 
who toured the Home Economics 
part of the show. 

In the field of student activities, 
Ginny has a varied and active sche- 
dule. She is president of Pi Beta Phi 
sorority, a member of Omicron Nu, 
and editor ot a publication of the 
same name. Ginny served on the 
Sophomore class council, on the 
Hostess and Tea Committees of 
Willard Straight, and as chairman 
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ct the Junior Blazer Committee, 
with her duties as a V.P. in her 
dorm filling in whatever gaps might 
have been left over. 

In February, Ginny expects to 
transfer to George Washington 
University, and next year hopes to 
enter Columbia Medical School for 
study in occupational therapy. 





CARMAN HILL 

If you see a green Model A coupe 
}ut-putting up Thurston Avenue 
and across campus one of these days 
the chances are pretty good that 
Carman Hill is at the controls. 
Don’t be misled, however, by 
Caim’s conveyance. Here is a Cor- 
nellian who is a leader on campus. 

His friendly, joshing manner be- 
lies the deep convictions and sin- 
cere affection which become appar- 
ent to those who have worked and 
talked with him. That these charac- 
teristics are supported by ability 
and common sense is shown by his 
election to such positions of re- 
sponsibility a Freshman Camp 
Counselor and President of Phi 
Kappa Psi. His leadership has been 
recognized by election to Ho-Nun- 
de-Kah, Red Key, and Sphinx 
Head. In the athletic world, Carm 
contributes his share to the vic- 
tories of the varsity crew. 

Born and raised on a large farm 
in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, Carm joined 


(Continued on page 11) 
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CLARA ANN NEWELL 

Clara Ann Newell is a bright and 
extra-curricularly active gal, who 
came to Cornell from Westfield 
High in 1945. She had no doubt in 
her mind that she wanted to come 
to Cornell. Like her sister Margaret 
(H.E. 46), Clara Ann made an al- 
most unparalleled scholastic record 
in high school. Here at Cornell she 
holds a State Cash scholarship and 
has had three one-year Home Ec 
scholarships. 

But her program of 
during her four years here, in addi- 
tion to her scholastic record, is 


activities 


enough for any two people. In her 
freshman year Clara Ann was on 
the Straight Freshman House Com- 
mittee, and on the Tea Committee 
curing her second year. She was 
seer<tary-treasurer of the freshman 
class and in her junior year was 
president of the Circle. 

In addition to working as lib- 
varian in the Home Ec library and 
as a waitress, she is now in her 
fourth year on the Cornellian Busi- 
ness Board. She belongs to Pi Beta 
Phi sorority, in which she has held 
several postiions. 

Clara Ann was elected to Raven 
and Serpent, junior honorary so- 
ciety for women, and has more re- 
cently become a member of the 
Home Ec student-faculty commit- 
tee, and of Linx (women freshman 
camp counsellors). A high point in 
her life at Cornell came when she 
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was elected secretary of the Wo- 
, = = . . 
men’s Self Government Association 
last spring. 
But there is still more to tell! 
Her future success is assured, as the 
diamond (from John W. Lloyd, Ag 


°50) which she wears will testify. 





DOUGLAS MURRAY 

Four years ago, this September 
past, the paths of Cornell were ini- 
tiated to the number twelve shoes 
of a lean, lanky farm boy of St. 
Lawrence County. Instilled with the 
vigor of the north country, those 
number twelves, which belong to 
Douglas Murray, have been gather- 
ing no moss. 

A practical dairy farmer, in the 
enviable position of having a farm 
of his own, Doug entered Cornell 
as a two year student. The two 
years went so quickly and seemed 
so profitably spent, that transfer to 
the four year course became a na- 
tural sequence. He entered Cornell 
with a Sears scholarship, and has 
since earned a Ladd scholarship and 
two Roberts scholarships. 

Doug’s number twelves have 
made tracks in a variety of fields 
besides studies, too. This year he is 
president of the Round-Up Club, 
« member of Ho-Nun-de-Kah and 
an Alpha Zeta man. His face is a 
familiar sight at Grange, and he is 
a member of the 4-H Program Com- 
mittee, and Ag-Domecon since last 
spring. 

He was superintendent of the 





W. Rich 
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AZ Traps 


The alertness of one John Parker 
Hertel, 34, a graduate student in 
agricultural economics, saved two 
fraternities from the depredations 
of a burglar during the wee hours 


of November 26. A young man, 
answering to the name of Lawrence 
J. Kennedy, was apprehended by 
Hertel on the second floor of the 
Alpha Zeta fraternity house. Hertel 
saw a light shining from under the 
door to the study, and heard some 
change which he had left on his 
desk rattling as though it were being 
picked up. He bounded out of bed 
and burst into the study. The visi- 
tor, evidently thinking he could 
bluff his way out, told him he was 
looking for the Phi Kappa Psi 
house. Hertel rather doubted that, 
but he wasn’t much concerned ex- 
cept for his eighty cents. 

‘The intruder was one inch over 
six feet tall; Hertel stands just five 
feet nine. However, the determined 
verbal onslaught of the economist 
was more than Kennedy could cope 
with. He turned over the eighty 
cents, but insisted that he was only 
looking for the other fraternity. He 
wore a Phi Psi pin which looked 
convincing enough. When two Alpha 
Zetas returned from a search of his 
car and reported it contained arti- 







































Burglar 


cles of furniture, traveling bags, golf 
clubs, watches, and jewelry from 
Dartmouth, Harvard, and Cornell, 
the police were notified. Twenty- 
six students had gathered about the 
room in which the visitor was de- 
tained; he made no effort to escape. 

Patrolman Howard Bruster and 
Raymond Wilkinson of the Ithaca 
police department removed the man 
to the city lock-up where he is now 
awaiting grand jury trial. 

Members of the neighboring fra- 
ternity were notified and discovered 
that their house had been entered 
and ransacked. Some of the watches 
and jewelry were identified. As Ken- 
nedy left he turned and said, 
“You've got me, boys. I’ve been to 
Phi Psi.” 

The car, bearing a Massachusetts 
license, had a Dartmouth parking 
permit on the windshield. Kennedy 
said he attended Amherst and got 
his degree from Columbia. He told 
the police the furniture was in the 
car because he had borrowed a 
friend’s car while the latter had been 
moving. 

—January ’35 Countryman 

Note—The above mentioned John 
Parker Hertel, a former editor of the 
Countryman is, of course, the well 
known J. P. Hertel of our Ag col- 
lege administration. 





dairy division in the 1948 Cornell 
Livestock Show and this October, 
as a member of the dairy judging 
team, upheld Cornell’s traditional 
good standing. 

In years past he has been an ac- 
tive member of the Two Year club 
and the Sears club, and a bulwark 
in the 4-H basketball and football 
teams. 

Every Sunday morning finds 
Doug at Sage Chapel and often we 
find ourselves there too, solely be- 
cause of his persuasion. It is that 
enthusiasm and that faith in what 
he is doing, no matter what the 
situation, that has built the respect 
that we have for this tall lad with 
the number twelve shoes. 





AZ: “Do you think that I’m con- 
ceited about my brains?” 

AGR: “Nonsense! I’m sure that 
nothing of the kind ever entered 
your head.” 


(Continued from page 10) 

the New Rainbow Division during 
the war and was a prisoner of war 
for 4 months, finally escaping as the 
fighting drew near his prison camp. 
His mementoes of this adventure 
include the Purple Heart with one 
cak leaf cluster. 

Carman’s post-graduate plans in- 
clude his own farm business, and a 
certain charming Vassar graduate 
in the Nutrition School is sure to 
be with him. 


As to thoughts on the Ag school 
in general, Carman thinks that Ag 
students, are and will be holding 
more and more important positions 
on and off campus. His reason for 
this statement; students of agri- 
culture today are of necessity pur- 
suing a wider, more varied program 
of studies and activities. We think 
Carm is his own best example of 
this belief. 
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Last June, three of the Ag 
School’s favorite professors, A. F. 
Gustafson, E. S. Guthrie, and C. A. 
Tayler retired, each as_ professor 
emeritus, 

Prof. Gustafson of the Agronomy 
Department received his Ph.D. and 
jeined the Cornell faculty in 1920. 
Since then he has been trying to 
convince the farmers of New York 
of the seriousness of the soil ero- 
sion problem. Thousands of farm- 
benefited 
fertility programs. He has written 
or helped to write twenty-nine bul- 
letins, and his book ‘Conservation 


ers have from his. soil 


of the Soil” has been used through- 
out the world. 

Besides his work as extension 
specialist, and his writing, teaching, 
and research in the field, Prof. Gus- 
tafson is chairman, and a charter 
member of the Empire State Chap- 
ter of the Soil Conservation Society 
of America, a charter member of 
the American Society of Agronomy 
and other related societies. 

Recognition of Prof. Guthrie as 
an authority on the flavor, sanita- 
tion, and the manufacture of milk 
products comes as a result of forty 
years experience in this field. In 
addition to many bulletins and re- 
search reports, he has written a 
series of articles entitled “Feedy 
Flavors are Doomed” now appear- 
ing in Better Farms magazine. 

In 1944 he was awarded an hon- 
orary life membership in the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association for 
outstanding servcie. A graduate of 
Iowa State College, Prof. Guthrie 
received his M.S. and Ph.D. at Cor- 
nell. 

Prof. Taylor, a leader in the ex- 
tension field for thirty-three years, 
had pioneered in many of its de- 
partments: vocational agricultural 
teaching, county agent work, and 
radio broadcasting. He wrote the 
recent bulletin “Twenty Years of 
Extension Broadcasting” which re- 
counts the history and achievements 
of the Cornell farm radio program. 

During the war he supervised the 
publication of 122 War Emergency 
Bulletins. As specialist 
and professor in extension, he has 


extension 
directed such projects as winter 
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Ag-Tivities 


short courses, the Farm Location 
Service, State Rural Policy Coim- 
mittee, and the State Emergency 
Wartime Council. Recently Prof. 
‘Taylor was nominated by the New 
York State Extension Service for 
the Distinguished Award of the 
U.S.D.A. for outstanding service to 
agriculture and rural life. 

Dr. M. B. Gillis who received his 
Ph.D. from Cornell was recently 
awarded the poultry science re- 
search prize of the Poultry Science 
Association. This award is given 
annually to the member of the as- 
sociation who in the preceding year 
has published an outstanding piece 
of research. Dr. Gillis reported on 
“Pantothenic Acid in the Nutrition 
of the Hen,” published in the 
March, 1948 issue of the Journal of 
Nutrition. 








KERMIS CLUB 

The Cornell dramatic season will 
be opened in full form on December 
10, when the Kermis Club presents 
its first colossal production of the 
year. The show, starring many up- 
per campus stars and_ celebrities 
will be presented in Goldwin Smith 
B, the abundant talents of the group 
being distributed between the three 
one-act humorous plays that will 
be presented. 

The group is making elaborate 
preparations for its annual Farm 
and Home Week variety show. This 
event has traditionally proven to 
be a highly popular part of the 
Farm and Home Week program. 


FLORICULTURE 
In November or December, the 
Floriculture Club is planning to put 
out “Floriculture Life,” a magazine 
including news of the department. 








Hag-Tivities 
g-Tivit 
HOME-EC CLUB 

The officers this year for the 
Home Ec club are: President, Ruth 
Humphrey °49; Vice-President, Je- 
anne Brodeur ‘49; Recording Sec- 
retary, Eleanor Flemings  °49; 
Corresponding Secretary, Barbara 
Meldrum ‘49; Treasurer, Mary Brit- 
ting “49. 

Agnes Ronaldson is this year's 
state president of the New York 
Home Economics Association. 

As a result of a sale of Lost and 
Found articles last year, the Home 
Ke Club collected $40. The money is 
going for supplies to send to a 
homemaking school in Giessen, Ger- 
many. The girls in the Home Ee 
Club are planning to correspond 
with a group of German girls there. 
This project will follow through on 
the “National Home Economic As- 
sociation’s” emphasis on interna- 
tional friendship. 

A monthly newspaper is being 
planned and will appear for the first 
time in November. It will include 
personality sketches of Home Ee 
girls, business of the Student-Fac- 
ulty Committee, announcements 
for the Ag-Domecon Council, and 
a calendar of events for Ag and 
Home Ec. A contest will decide the 
name of the newspaper. Doris Ker- 


shaw and Joanne Gully are co- 


chairmen of the committee. 





“ ... and now for a practical 
demonstration in dam building.” 
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1948 

Phillip G. Ackerman, having mar- 
ried Audrey L. MacNall (Ag. °47) 
in August, is now teaching at Fill- 
more Central High School. 

Barbara W. Bilger, Ag, is a case- 
worker for the Wayne County De- 
partment of Social Welfare. 

Cornelia Ferrell, the June bride 
of Edwin E. Goodwin, M.A. °48, 1s 
working at Washington State Col- 
lege, where her husband is studying 
for his Ph.D. in animal husbandry. 

Karl Harris is associate pastor of 
the LaGrange County, Ind. larger 
parish, which includes six rural 
churches surrounding the county 
seat of LaGrange. 

1947 

Helen F. Tohn (H.E.), in Sept- 
ember became Mrs. Murray Roher. 
Her husband is a New York certi- 
fed public accountant. 

George Axinn (Ag), Countryman 
Editor in 1946-47 has recently be- 
come Extension Editor at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Lucille Holden (H.E.) who 1s 
assistant in the Green Room dining 
room at Martha Van, was married 
to Willard S. Smith on September 
11. 

1946 

Mrs. Leo Linden, formerly Joan 
Dillenberg, received her M.S. from 
the Boston School of Social Work 
in June 1948. 

1944 

On July 24 Elizabeth Kehoe 
married William Quinn in North 
Jackson, Ohio. 

Ruth Franklin is research assist- 
ant in the School of Nutrition here 
at Cornell. 

This summer Barbara Chapin 
changed her name to Mrs. John G. 


Weeks. John is from Lyons, N. Y. 
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Now, however, they are living in 
Chicago. 
1943 

Rosemary Wilson (Mrs. Philip 
Wilson) announced the birth of 
Phyllis Caroline, their daughter. 

Mary Foster, now Mrs. Donald 
Schworer, is living in Manila with 
a new daughter. 





Cornelia Ferrell °48 


Jean Quick and her army-doctor 
husband Henry Bryant of Coral 
Gables, Fla., are the parents of a 
daughter born January 17. 


1940 
Carol Clark who is sample maker 
and assistant designer for Elias 
Sayour & Co., New York, became 
Mrs. Clifford G. Miller April 3. 


1938 
Betty Jakl was married to Robert 
Vrodt on May 8. They now live in 


Brooklyn, New York. 


1932 
Marion Jones has been given the 
position of institutional consultant 
on the State Board of Health in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 























































Dear Alums. . . . 

Although we hope that you will 
read and enjoy all of the Country- 
man Magazine, we realize that this, 
more than any other page belongs 
to you, the departed. 

However, without your partici- 
pation and interest, this column is 
clearly destined to continue as a 
haphazard and undernourished fea- 
ture, invariably starved for inter- 
esting up-to-date news. 

We are ever eager to hear from 
cur departed brethren who have 
scattered to the four winds. By 
sending us bulletins on your activi- 
ties, photographs, and news about 
your friends, you can provide the 
material that we must have, if we 
are to do a good job every month, 
on your page. 





FARMING IN CORNWALL 


(Continued from page 6) 
a a - ‘ 
Evening S Entertainment 


In the evening we attend a meet- 
ing of the Young Farmer’s Club. 
They are drawing up plans for the 
coming year, plans which include 
lectures, trips, plowing contests, and 
judging classes. The Ministry of 
Agriculture does much to support 
these groups, and will send experts 
to teach anything from dressing 
fowl to thatching roofs, if the club 
will gather a class and set a time. 

The evening ends with a snack 
supper of sandwiches and_ tea. 
Carrying our little oil lamps with 
us we head for bed. 

‘Goodnight me handsomes,’ calls 
Mrs. Lyne. 

‘Goodnight,’ we call, and quickly 
fall asleep.” 














































Experience, 
ho 


Experiments 


MEN who know their job 
work with greater speed 


and skill. So remember, 
when your car needs atten- 
tion, that you’ll find the 
men who know it best 
at “The Sign of Better 
Service.” Experienced me- 
chanics, proper equipment 
and factory engineered and 
inspected parts all add up 
to trouble-free driving for 
you. Stop in soon! 


The Sign of Better Service 


Sea 
1 eS 


<7 OY 


Erie J. Miller 
209-215 So. Cayuga St. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Phone 2521 













To Our Readers 


The staff of life of any pub- 
lication is its advertising. You 
can give the Countryman a 
boost by patronizing our ad- 


vertisers, and by saying when 
you go to buy, “I saw it in the 
Countryman. 

Your cooperation will be ap- 
preciated. 





———— 





The Mysterious 


Diggers 


by Ron Ward 


Among the myriad insects which 
inhabit our campus is the Golden- 
faced Digger wasp, or to be more 
exact, Chlorion ichneumoniun. At 
first glance, these names mean 
little, but if you recall the colony 
of wasps along the path running 
from James Law Hall to the Ag 
Campus you can perhaps visualize 
a large reddish-brown, iridescent 
winged wasp busily excavating a 
burrow. 

For several years now, people 
have been wondering about these 
creatures. What are they? What do 
they do? And why are they always 
in the same spot every fall? 


A Community of Individuals 

Although these wasps are in one 
large colony in a localized area, 
they are in reality solitary insects. 
Each wasp does her work inde- 
pendently of her neighbors and en- 
gages in no gregarious activities, 
contrary to many related forms. 
Each has her own series of burrows 
in which her progeny are reared. 

Daily the wasps go out in search 
of prey as a source of nourishment 
for larvae through the summer and 
long winter. For this particular 
species, the victims are grasshop- 
pers, either Cone-headed or Angle- 
winged katydids, depending on the 
supply available. After a flight of 
considerable distance, she returns 
with a grasshopper, which has been 
paralyzed with a small drop of 
venom. Generally three to five ‘hop- 
pers are secured (sometimes of 
greater size than their predator) 
and carried into the burrow for 
storage. A single egg is deposited 
upon one of the "hoppers in the 
burrow when it is sufficiently pro- 
visioned. A larva soon hatches to 
feed greedily upon these succulent 
morsels until the following summer 
when an adult emerges. 


Utopia for Males 

As in the case of most social and 
solitary insects the society is mainly 
feminine. The male plays a sub- 


ordinate role and has no paternal 
duties to fulfill, While the female 
is busy excavating burrows in a 
sandy bank, the male leisurely sips 
nectar or takes pollen from nearby 
plants. 

True to form, there is a strict 
competition in the perpetuation of 
the species. Insect parasites hover 
above the burrows waiting to de- 
posit their eggs upon the grasshop- 
pers as soon as they are placed in 
the burrow. Even larger enemies, 
such as English Sparrows, are pres- 
ent. At times the sparrows are so 
numerous in the area that few 
wasps can carry “hoppers into their 
dens without having the prey 
snatched away. But even these dep- 
redations have little effect. If she 
loses one “hopper, the wasp flies off 
in search of another. 


Environmental Conditions 


Although it is not apparent at 
first glance, man also exerts a con- 
siderable influence upon this col- 
ony. In fact, it can be said that 
Cornell University is directly re- 
sponsible for the presence of these 
wasps in their present spot, even 
though no member of the staff 
placed them there. This species re- 
quires a rather well drained area for 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Holocaust 


(Continued from page 3) 


prominent satellite nations, follow- 
ing a Soviet manifesto to the effect 
that UN decisions were in no way 
or manner binding in matters con- 
cerning the Soviet Union. 

Strangely enough, the UN had 
lasted approximately fifteen years 
longer than most observers would 
have predicted, and through its 
gmiable policy of vigorously doing 
nothing abcut anything, had en- 
ceared itself to the greater part of 
the family of nations. 


The expulsion of the Soviet Union 
from the UN in the early days of 
1965 was but a prelude to the in- 
exorable trend of world events. 

In China, the civil war wearily 
dragged on into its fortieth year, 
with the tempo of the fighting rang- 
ing from pitched battles over cities 
to desultory skirmishes over the 
possession of a farmer’s cow, the 
farmer generally serving in the ca- 
pacity of an innocent bystander. 
General Fu Tsi Yen’s Nationalist 
government, aided by generous gifts 
from the American taxpayer, had 
finally driven the Communists from 
Northern China at a moderate cost 
in human life, only to find the elu- 
sive and largely undestroyed Com- 
munists in control of South China 
when the smoke had cleared. 


Great Britain and the other col- 
onial powers, dismayed by the turn 
of world events had reluctantly re- 
turned to their former colonies to 
attempt to restore order and tran- 
quility, and to suppress the Com- 
munist banditry that had threat- 
ened to undermine the newly es- 
tablished democratic regimes of 
these countries. 

In the Near East, a combination 
of Western armies had ultimately 
been able to dissuade both Arab 
and Jew from their courses of selfish 
nationalism ,and had reconstructed 
them along lines that would guar- 
antee an enlightened attitude inso- 
far as the petroleum needs of the 
Allied powers were concerned. The 
harrassed Turkish govrenment, en- 
couraged by this show of deter- 
mination on the part of their oc- 
casionally vacillating allies, defied 
with greater assurance, the ever 
menacing demands of the Russians. 

In the west of Europe, the com- 
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munist organizations which consti- 
tuted an avowed fifth column, had 
been after some hesitation, dealt 
with unceremoniously, and with 
more vigor than was customary for 
the democracies. In the other na- 
tions of the Western Entente, au- 
thoritarian yet benevolent regimes 
had long since erased the peril of a 
militant fifth column, although ad- 
mittedly by more direct and force- 
ful means. 

With potential saboteurs and 
perhaps a few hundred thousand 
others safely behind barbed wire, 
and American planes and equip- 
ment arriving in increasing num- 
bers, the rapidly mobilizing Allied 
powers were preparing to combat 
Soviet imperialism with more than 
angry denunciations. After two 
world wars, the Allies were rapidly 
Icsing faith in the magic power of 
zcidly worded diplomatic barbs. 

Unfortunately, the Soviets re- 
fused to allow sufficient time for a 
suitable incident to occur, and in 
April of 1965, the Russian Ambas- 
sador in Ankara handed an ulti- 
matum to the Turks. Five hours 
prior to this, Soviet and Bulgarian 
armies had moved across the Tur- 

















































kish frontier, and Russian warplanes 
had begun to level the more prom- 
inent municipalities of the country 
with disturbing thoroughness. 


Chain Reaction 


This infamous action promptly 
set into motion a chain reaction of 
declarations of war, as the inter- 
locking mutual aid and non-aggres- 
sion pacts began to take their ef- 
fect. Within five days time fifty-one 
nations found themselves engaged 
in the one final war to end wars. 

Ten years, three months and four 
days later, the Allied Supreme Com- 
mander received the official sur- 
render of Marshal Vassily Tuk- 
achevsky’s forces, signaling the col- 
lapse of organized Soviet resistance. 

Soviet Russia was divided for ad- 
ministrative purposes into six zones: 
British, French, American, German, 
Japanese, and Chinese, with Mos- 
cow ruled by a six power Allied 
Control Council, the luckless in- 
habitants resigning themselves to 
life in a city divided into six sov- 
ereign and dissociated sectors. 

As a logical consequence of ten 
years of unrelenting warfare, the 
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Cornell Gift Suggestions 


| Cornell Calendar for 1949 


By Morgan — Contains twelve large pictures 
of Cornell in black and white on a colored 
frontispiece. An ideal gift 


Cornell Engagement Book 1949 


Mother, Father or Sister would like this gift. 


For Her 





There is nothing like Cornell Seal Jewelry 
for Her. Your choice of compacts, bracelets, 
lockets, pins, all adorned with Cornell Seal. 
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HOLOCAUST 
(Continued from page 15) 

greater part of Europe and Asia 
was thoroughly ravaged both by en- 
emy and friendly armies. North 
America, hitherto unscathed by 
world war, had experienced a pro- 
longed, if haphazard attack by guid- 
ed missiles, which succeded in cre- 
ating a genuine need for Federal 
housing and relief among the war 
weary civilian population. 

Following the cessation of hos- 
tilities, Congress, restored to a mea- 
sure of its former authority, set 
about responding to the public out- 
cry for the return of our conquering 
heroes. A considerable portion of 
the American Expeditionary Force 
was no longer in need of transporta- 
tion home by the conclusion of the 
struggle, however, and the repatria- 
tion of our armies was accomplished 
in a satisfactorily short space of 
time. 

Homecoming 

There was, of necessity an ex- 
tremely reserved ticker tape recep- 
tion for the homecoming troops this 
time. The war, having lasted an in- 


conveniently long time had depleted 


the larger part of our timber supply, 
as well as generous stocks of most 
of our other basic raw materials. 
As a direct consequence of the law 
of supply and demand, newspapers, 
such as they were, cost the common 
man approximately — seventy-five 
cents in the coin of the realm. The 
returning conquerors, fully sympa- 
thetic with the suffering and priva- 
tion undergone by the civilian 
population philosophically accepted 
a welcome shorn of pomp and pag- 
eantry. 

America was involved at this time 
in what the optimists called infla- 
tion, and what the pessimists chose 
to term chaos. The Treasury De- 
partment had run out of money 
early in the war and had exhumed 
the gold lying under Fort Knex 
only to find that a gallon of gas or 
a carton of cigarettes would evoke 
more interest than the gold that 
we had been so zealously accumu- 


lating over the last century. The 
government had finally acknowl- 
edged the return to the barter sys- 
tem, and had taken forceful mea- 





...if it’s equipped with Armour strings. 
It may surprise you to learn that ten- 
nis strings are a by-product of the live- 
stock and meat packing industry... 
just one of many by-products that en- 
rich your college life. The livestock 
and meat packing industry is more 
than a processor of meat for good diets 
and good eating—it is the source of 
leather...soap...animal feeds... fertil- 
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izers...drugs...pharmaceuticals .. . vet- 
erinary supplies...chemicals...curled 
hair...glue...sandpaper...and a whole 
array of other products of farm, home, 
and industrial value. 
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sures to insure the continued devo- 
tion of the means of production to 
the war effort. The precarious war- 
time situation was heightened by 
widespread popular disaffection, 
but only after the most criminal 
provocation by subversive and di- 
versionist elements did the Presi- 
dent proclaim a temporary state of 
martial law. Pursuant to sound 
homefront morale, the Allied High 
Command tactfully suspended de- 
tailed reports on casualties incurred, 
and thanks to a sound, intelligent 
press and information policy of the 
government, — the found 
themselves less and troubled 
as the war progressed, with fright- 
ening, and depressing statistics. 


people 
less 


Aftermath 

By the close of the war, popular 
disaffection had waned and given 
way to an almost abject apathy, to 
the extent where the state of pub- 
lic emergency was terminated, and 
the reins of government were hand- 
ed back to the people, with only 
minor reservations. 

Congress, ever responsive to the 
international obligations of — the 
United States whipped together an 
Army of Occupation consisting of 
teen agers, aged World War II vet- 
erans, and the mildly handicapped, 
and marched them overseas to keep 
an eye on the vultures who were 
already to be seen squabbling over 
the carcass. 


‘The carnage of ten years of war 
a thing of the past, America once 
again, in faith, in hope and in char- 
ity returned to her traditional way 
of peace. 





Lucius D. Larrabee (of 214 Thurs- 
ton Avenue) has plenty to crow 
about. He just received a subscrip- 
tion to the Cornell Countryman. 
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Lake View Dairies Co. Inc. 
659 N. Tioga St. Phone 21J3 


24 Hour Service 


New Linden Garage 
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Digger Wasps 


digging; ground of a very loose con- 
struction, yet not completely dry. 
Our Buildings and Grounds De- 
partment is of value in spreading 
cinders and sand over the path in 
the winter, and then sweeping it 
over the embankment in the spring 
—making an excellent burrowing 
media. And the long facade of Law 
Hall provides just the proper shade 
to prohibit complete dehydration 
of the bank, yet prevents flooding 
of the burrows by rainfall. Schoell- 
kopf and Alumni Fields are un- 
doubtedly excellent hunting grounds 
for grasshoppers, where they breed 
in large numbers. The hillside on 
which the colony dwells is banked 
to such an extent that it is vir- 
tually impossible for the grass to 
be cut, leaving an unmolested area. 
Snow which is shoveled over the 
colony provides excellent insula- 
tion for the larvae against the win- 
ter elements. Depredation by birds 
is prevented by the presence of 
peop'e who use the paths daily. 


Next spring as you pass by this 
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College Chevrolet Co. 


201-203 E. Tompkins St. 
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community, stop to watch these in- 
dustrious insects. Their patience 
and diligence are a lesson from 
which we all could profit. 


Slips in The Press 


“Tis human to err, and journalists 
are probably even more human 
than people. The errors that find 
there way into print are often 
worthy of mention, and we include 
below a few for your consumption. 


Impressive to say the least! 


Completing an impressive cere- 
mony, the lovely daughter of the 
founder smashed a bottle of cham- 
pagne over her stern as she slid 
gracefully down the way. 





Seattle Tribune 


Crazy, that is. 


Will sell carload of daft horses 
at my farm, Thursday December 


ALL ITEMS. 











12. Hiram L. Wolven, Canandaigua, 
N. Y 


—Rochester Democrat-Chronicle 


Colorful individual. 
FOUND: Fountain pen by wo- 
man half full of blue ink. 
—Columbus Dispatch 


Triplets ? 

Dr. Schultz was born in Brno, 
then in Austria, and later in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


—Bushkill Examiner 


That's Service. 

The manager of the cleaning es- 
tablishment testified that Miss 
Green's goat was cleaned = and 
pressed and returned to her un- 
damaged. 

—Sedalia (Mo.) News 


Atom Bomb 


While hunting, Will Burns was 
seriously injured when the gin of 
a companion accidently exploded. 
He will recover. 

—Topeka Courier 


CHRISTMAS WILL BE HERE 
BEFORE YOU KNOW IT! 


Early shoppers can find all those traditional 
gifts — Cornell Calendars, Greeting Cards, Glass- 
ware, Records, and many other Cornell items. 
... plus a large assortment of other popular gifts. 


Here are Athletic Equipment and Clothing — 
Fountain Pens — Cosmetics — Cameras and Photo- 
graphic Equipment — Cigarette Lighters — Pipes 
and Smoker Supplies — Stationery — Electrical 
Appliances — to mention a few. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE DIVIDENDS ON PRAC- 
TICALLY ALL OF THESE ITEMS, — A 10% SAVING 
— AND YOU CAN USE YOUR DIVIDEND SLIPS FOR 
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For years college men have been experimenting with 
different methods of cleaning eggs to determine the 
proper specifications for doing a good job while pre- 
serving egg quality. On the basis of these specifications 
Dr. Forrest B. Wright of the Agricultural Engineering 
Department of Cornell University designed a machine 
that would do this job effectively. 


In order for poultrymen to be benefited by this 
mechanical egg washer, however, it was necessary to 
adapt it for assembly line production, and to manu- 
facture enough machines to supply the need. It was 
natural for G.L.F. to do this job, G.L.F. has always 
worked closely with the agricultural colleges in the 
Northeast translating new findings into G.L.F. goods 
and services. 

Today G.L.F. Egg Washers are 
ready to go to work on Northeastern 
farms to take the drudgery out of 
what has always been a long, hard, 
tedious job. 


The Size For Your Farm 

The G.L.F. Egg Washers come in 
two sizes: The G.L.F. Wright Model 
101 with a capacity up to four cases 
of eggs per hour; ad the smaller G.L.F. 
Model 200 with a capacity up to two 
cases of eggs per hour. The egg washer 
for you depends first on the size of 


A Milestone in Poultry Farming 





Take the drudgery out of washing eggs, cut 
labor costs and produce.a quality pack of 


eggs ... available in two sizes. 


your flock; second, on whether you wash all of your 
eggs or just the dirty ones 

Clean laying houses and nests help reduce the num- 
ber of dirt eggs and sometimes makes possible the use 
of the smaller G.L.F. Egg Washer on large poultry 
farms. 


Easy to Operate 

Cleaning eggs with one of the G.L.F. Egg Washers 
is as easy as picking up an egg. As soon as the eggs 
are gathered, you just feed them into the washer and 
pick up the clean eggs as they come from the machine. 

No adjustment is needed to clean any marketable 
size of hen’s eggs. As the eggs move through the washer, 
clean, hot water flushes away all dirt, and _plastic- 
coated discs gently scrub each egg. 
Quality Maintained 

The action of the G.L.F. Egg 
Washer is so gentle that the “bloom” 
cf the egg is retained and brown eggs 
are not marked. Tests at Cornell prove 
that the interior quality of the egg is 
not affected if water of the proper 
temperature—165°F.—is used. Fur- 
thermore, eggs from many farms where 
G.L.F. Egg Washers are used are mak- 


ing premium grades when received at 
G.L.F. Egg Stations. 


The G.L.F. Egg Washer Model 200 
with a capacity up to two cases of eggs 
per hour. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange . 


Ithaca, N.Y. 






In going through the sacks of 
mail that regularly pour into the 
Countryman office month after 
month, we find numerous reader re- 
quests for a regular section in the 
magazine where reader can meet 
editcr and swap compliments or 
trade blows, as the occasion may de- 
mand. 

The necessity for retaining and 
building the public affection for the 
Countryman is not lost on us, by 
any means. Acting on the theory 
that “your wish is our command,” 
we have inaugurated a feature that 
will be known from this day for- 
ward by the title, “Of Many 
Things.” 

We hope that you will choose to 
make this as much your page as 
ours. Informality will be the general 
rule, with no rigidly imposed re- 
strictions on style, content, or 
length. Letters to the Editor, gripes 
about or against institutions on our 
campus, not excepting even the hal- 
lowed Cornell Countryman, are fair 
game. 

Since this 
largely of opinion, we warn our 
readers to keep a few grains of salt 
handy as they near the last page. 
Although the Couwntryman’s tradi- 
tional regard for good taste and dis- 
cretion will be upheld at all costs, 
within these bounds we shall en- 
deavor to provide as wide a latitude 
as possible to anybody who has 
something to say. Let’s hear from 
you! 

It would be timely perhaps, to 
take this opportunity to tell the 
world a little about what makes the 
Countryman tick. To many stu- 
dents, the Countryman is a mystery 
shrouded organization inhabiting 
the cloud swept upper reaches of 
Roberts Hall. The four story trek 
to our suite of offices seems to dis- 
courage all but the most intrepid 
from a close contact and association 
with either the publication, or the 
gifted people that comprise its staff. 

So that ye may better come to 
know us, let us use the power of the 


feature will consist 
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} Many Things 


press to explain our general struc- 
ture. The Countryman is a magazine 
of, by, and for the students of the 
Colleges of Home Economics and 
Agriculture. Assisted by a four man 
faculty board of directors, students 
cf the two colleges are responsible 
in full for all phases of the manage- 
ment and publication of the maga- 
zine. 

To become a staff member, stu- 
dents compete, or try out for posi- 
tions on one of the several existing 
Countryman boards; the Editorial, 
Business, Circulation and Photogra- 
phy comprising the major divisions 
at present. 

After serving a nominal period of 
apprenticeship, those “compets” 
worthy of elevation to posts of re- 
sponsibility are elected to member- 
ship on the staff, and as ability en- 
titles them, are eligible for promo- 
tion to the various positions of lead- 
ership within the organization. Our 
masthead (page 3) which is not 
merely a means we employ to fill 
space in every issue, outlines con- 
cisely our administrative set-up. 

The Countryman holds two com- 
petitions a year, one in the Fall 
term, and the other shortly after 
the Spring semester commences. It 
is not mandatory that one be a sec- 
ond Edgar Allen Poe or Mark Twain 
to enter the fertile field of college 
journalism. The Business, Circula- 
tion, and Photography staffs offer 
a haven for those not addicted to 
the art of pen pushing. 

To appropriate a slogan from the 
U.S. Army Recruiting Service—The 
Countryman has a place for you! 
The Countryman needs red-blooded 
men (and women) for a career with 
opportunities for travel, recreation, 
excitement and education. Come up 
and see our recruiting sergeant, 
Room 492 Roberts Hall today! 

* * * 

Just towards deadline time every 
month, a wave of utter weariness 
and despair almost overcomes your 
editor as he surveys the heaps of 
disorganized and mutilated copy 


and wonders how it will ever be 
possible to construct an issue out of 
the wreckage around him. A reprint 
of an editor’s lament that one of our 
brother publications, the Cornhusk- 
er Countryman published recently, 
expresses our plight very eloquently, 
and without doubt will win over to 
a feeling of compassion and sym- 
pathy even our most stony hearted 
reader. 

“Some appear to think that run- 
ning a magazine is easy, but from 
experience we can say that it is no 
picnic, because readers are hard to 
please. 

If we print jokes, people think we 
are silly. 

If we don’t, they say we are too 
serious. 

If we clip things from other 
papers, we are too lazy to write them 
ourselves. 

If we don’t , we are stuck on our 
own stuff. 

If we stick close to the job, we 
ought to be out hunting news. 

If we get out and try to hustle, 
we ought to be on the job in the 
office. 

If we don’t print contributions we 
do not appreciate true genius; and 
if we print them, the paper is full of 
junk. 

If we make a change in the other 
fellow’s copy, we are too critical. 

If we don’t, we are asleep. 

Now, like as not, some guys will 
say we swiped this from some other 
paper. And we did.” 


* * * 


The Editor feels that some state- 
ment on Countryman policy would 
be proper at this time. The Country- 
man has been, and will continue to 
be, a non-partisan publication. Con- 
troversial articles will appear from 
time to time, reflecting as many 
sides to questions as there are peo- 
ple willing to express them. Opin- 
ions presented are expressive only 
of the author’s personal feelings 
and do not necessarily reflect the 
attitude or policy of the publica- 
tion. 
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Farmall Touch-Control on this Farmall Super-A tractor lowers and 
raises the plow bottom and separately adjusts the drawbar height 
to change the depth of plowing. 





Front and rear cultivator units or left and right sections on this 
Farmall C may be lifted independently or their depth adjusted 
by Farmall Touch-Control. 



























This planter, forward-mounted on a Farmall C tractor, is easily 
raised by Touch-Control. Planting depth may be similarly con- 
trolled. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT 
IN FARMALL FARMING SINCE 1923! 


You will never have to tug and strain to adjust 
the implements on Farmalls Super-A, C, and Cub 
tractors. A “fingertip touch” on the Farmall 
Touch-Control lever instantly starts a powerful 
hydraulic system working for you. 

You'll like Touch-Control’s two-way action— 
so sure—so powerful. Its selective power will 
raise, lower. hold, or force down the implements. 

Technical developments, such as Farmall 
Touch-Control, will continue to play a leading 
role in the maintenance of better, more profit- 
able farming in America and in the advancement 
of approved soil conservation practices. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Listen to James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” 
Every Wednesday Night, CBS 
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FRIENDLY COOPERATION, HARD WORK 
AND INGENUITY KEPT MM IN PRODUCTION! 


Free Enterprise at Work! 


In early December, 1947, the builders of 
MM MODERN MACHINES, VISION- 
LINED TRACTORS, and POWER UNITS 
were confronted with critical shortages of 
materials, chiefly metal. Stockpiles were 
dangerously low. The supply of new metal 
through normal channels was inadequate 
tO support normal production. For one 
reason or another the normal sources of 
pig iron were temporarily cut off or their 
production drastically curtailed. MM was 
faced with the prospect of a complete shut- 
down—periling the jobs of thousands of 
MM employees and halting the manufac- 
ture of badly-needed MM Modern Machin- 
ery. The alternative was to find additional 
metal immediately! 


Negotiations began, and on December 15, 
the Oliver Iron Mining Company opened 
its Duluth, Minnesota, pits for off-season 
operations. Five-thousand tons of ore—85 
cars in three trains—were shipped by pri- 
ority rail the morning of December 24 to 
a blast furnace in Texas, 1,300 miles away, 
one of the longest ore runs by rail on 
record. The shipment reached Texas Dec- 
ember 31, and processing began at once. 


January 12, 1948, the first two cars of pig 


iron were received at MM plants in Minne- 
apolis. The remaining pig iron—totaling 
3,000 tons—arrived within a few days. Five 

thousand tons of tron ore had been mined at 
breakneck speed in the dead of winter—an 
unprecedented achievement!—shipped 1,300 
miles, smelted and refined, and returned 


1,200 miles INONLY 28 DAYS! 


Except for the fast, hard-hitting job done 
by Oliver Mining Company (which em- 
ployed bulldozers to remove hundreds of 
tons of snow even before the mining could 
get under way) and the speedy rail and 
smelter service, Minneapolis-Moline would 
have been forced to close down completely, 
perhaps for some time. 


Continued production meant that more 
Modern Machines would be delivered to 
more farmers sooner. It assured quicker de 
livery of farm machinery at a time when an 
all-out effort in agriculture was a desperate 
need the world over. 


Friendly cooperation, hard work, and in- 
genuity kept MM plants in operation. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
workers’ wages were protected. And the 
production of MM VISIONLINED TRAC. 
TORS, HARVESTORS, the BALE-O- 
MATIC, and other quality MM MODERN 
MACHINES continued uninterrupted! 


HELP BEAT THE METAL SHORTAGE... Your Scrap Will 


Do It! To keep its plants open MM resorted to emergency measures. MM's 
special shipment of pig iron was a stop-gap measure temporarily easing this 
material shortage. You can help eliminate the shortage for good. Get all ot 
your scrap metals back into production channels. Sell it to your local scrap 
dealer at prevailing prices. Remember, you are helping to produce more 
MODERN MACHINERY to meeta critical demand wherever men work their 


land! 
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MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 


eA IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





